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BLUE MAGIC 

CHAPTER I 

ARABS AND SCARABS 

FEN sighed a little as he lay back 
among the pillows in the deck-chair 
and closed his eyes. His back hurt a 
good deal to-day. Beyond the awning the 
sun beat so mercilessly on the deck of the 
yacht that it made his eyes ache to look 
at it, and there was not very much else to 
be seen. Unless you could sit up, you 
could not see the stretches of blue Nile 
flecked with dahabiyeh sails, nor the pale, 
chalky bluffs crested with solemn date- 
palms. It is pretty dull, lying on your 
back all day while every one else goes 
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BLUE MAGIC 

ashore to poke among exciting ruins and 
buy queer things in the bazaar ; especially 
if you are only seven and would like very 
much to be doing it yourself. So Fen 
did give a little sigh — ^though it was a 
very patient one. 

The big steam-yacht lay motionless at 
anchor, with only the faint ripple of the 
sluggish current about her bows to break 
the silence of the hot mid-afternoon. Fen 
was lost in wondering what it would be 
like to go down into the dark, mysterious 
tomb of an ancient Egyptian king, when 
a slight, sharp sound at the yacht's side 
brought him back with a start from the 
place of his imagination to the heat and 
the blazing sunlight. In a moment more 
he became aware of a Head, which was 
calmly contemplating him over the rail. 
It was quite a nice Head — dark haired, 
bronzed by sun and salt air, clean-shaven, 
with a whimsical mouth, and gray eyes 
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ARABS AND SCARABS 

that were laughing, though the lips were 
not. The eyes were looking straight at 
Fen, glancing quickly from the serious 
little face, with its sensitive mouth* and 
shining frame of red-gold hair, to the 
frail form lost among the many pillows. 
There was a rather puzzled expression in 
the level gaze of Fen's sober hazel eyes as 
he finally said : 

'How do you do?'' 

•How do you do?" ^aid the Head, in a 
nice, deep voice; ^'may I come on over?" 

''Yes. Please do !" Fen rather wanted 
to see if there were any more to the 
Head, or whether it just floated about 
like a cherub. There was — a great deal 
more to it. When its owner had climbed 
to the deck, he proved to be an exceedingly 
tall, white-clad young man. 

'Tlease, who are you?" asked Fen, after 
his eyes had traveled upward till they 
reached the Head again 
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"First tell me about yourself/' smiled 
the young man. "Are you all alone ?" 

"Yes/' said Fen, "except for Mammy — 
but she 's below — an' the crew, of course, 
but I don't ever see them. Mother an' 
everybody have gone ashore to see all 
kinds of wonderful things." 

"Do they often do that?" inquired the 
young man, frowning a little ; "go oflf and 
leave you? Wouldn't you like to see 
some of the wonderful things, too ?" 

Fen smiled rather wistfully. 

"But I can't," he explained, "because of 
my back, you see. That 's why we 're here, 
I think, because the doctor said something 
about ^change of air' making me get 
stronger." 

The young man's face grew very sym- 
pathetic. 

"Yes, that 's all very well," he argued 
gently; "but it seems too bad, you know, 
that they see everything, while you have 
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to stay on board. I suppose they bring 
you lots of things and tell you all about it 
though, don't they ?'' 

"I ask Sally to tell me what they see," 
said Fen, ''but she can't very well. She 
just said they went down where it was 
awfully dark, an' a man shouted all the 
time, an' Father gave him some money 
when they came out. But isn't there 
more than that? She can't tell me after- 
ward." 

"Is Sally your sister?" asked the young 
man, ignoring Fen's question. 

"No, she 's my cousin — Larry is, too. 
Aunt Margaret has been very, very sick, 
and Mother took the children with us, so 
they would n't be in the way. Sally 's al- 
most nine, an' Larry's just my age, but 
he 's very tall an' strong. Now I 've told 
you all about us, so, please, who are 
you?'' 

"I," said the young man, suddenly and 
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BLUE MAGIC 

rapidly, *'am a Blue Djinn, by name Sid- 
dereticus, and I — " , 

"What is a Djinn, please?" asked Fen. 

"Don't tell me that you don't know what 
a Djinn is !" cried the young man. "You 
know what genii are, don't you, that come 
out of bottles with a cloud of evil-smelling 
black smoke ?" 

"Yes," said Fen; "they do it in Twi- 
light Land/ Have you ever read that 
book?" 

"They do, yes, — ^there and elsewhere," 
said Siddereticus. "Well, a Djinn is very 
much the same sort of thing." 

A troubled look came into Fen's eyes as 
he surveyed the young man's length. 

"But did you come out of a bottle?" he 
asked. 

"We-e-1-1," said the Djinn, "you know 
the way they always get rid of genii is to 
entice them back into their bottles, or 
through keyholes, or something of the 
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sort. I' m a bit stiff and out of practice, 
but if you have a bottle anywhere about, 
I might try." 

''But I don't want to get rid of you," 
said Fen, "an' 'sides, I haven't a bottle. 
Please sit down here where I can see you 
better. You 're so very high, you know." 

Laughing, the young man telescoped 
himself into a chair. Fen's eyes grew 
very perplexed again. 

''But I always thought genii were all 
'black an' horrible to look upon' ; but you 
look just like anybody — that is," he added 
hastily, flushing a little, "not just like any- 
body, but like a person, you know." 

"Ah !" cried Siddereticus, "I have to dis- 
guise myself, you see. Even in Egypt 
people would stare if they saw a Blue 
Djinn, with a rather greenish face and a 
long white beard, walking about. I have 
to make myself look like other people." 

"Oh!" said Fen, slowly. 
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"By the way/' said the Djinn, "you 
have n't told me your name yet." 

"It 's Fenton Norvell, but they call me 
Fen." 

"Then I shall call you Fen, likewise," 
said Siddereticus, with his grave smile. 

"Please, Djinn," said the little boy, 
"have you ever been in those places where 
they are to-day — tombs of old, old kings, 
and cities where nobody lives ?" 

"Very often," replied Siddereticus, 
lighting a cigarette. He blew a thin 
cloud of smoke, and then went on, as 
though he were picking up the thread of a 
story. 

"That temple — when you come near it, 
the great columns tower up and up against 
the blue sky ; they are taller than the tall- 
est palms on the bank there. They are 
covered all over with hieroglyphics — 
carved figures of birds and beasts and men 
— round and round the column as far up 
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as you can see. Just the sky, and the 
desert, and the columns that are almost 
as old as the desert itself. And the wind 
blows and the sand drifts and covers up 
the great stone lions at the portal, and they 
lie buried and hidden for centuries. The 
storks fly across to fish in the Nile, just the 
way they did when the temple was being 
built, three thousand years ago; and 
within, the mighty statue of the god Osiris 
holds up its hand silently and forever.'^ 

Siddereticus paused to relight his cig- 
arette. 

"Oh!'' cried Fen. 'Vh! They never 
told me things like thatT 

And the tombs,'' Siddereticus went on. 
They are dug into the very heart of the 
rock. You go down and down, and by the 
flickering light of your candle you see the 
paintings on the walls— clear and bright 
after thousands of years. Pictures of 
battles and feasts, kings and gods and 
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men. Your candle throws long, queer 
shadows across the wall, and you can see 
only a very little way ahead of you, till 
another stone stairway plunges you into 
the depths again. Then at last you come 
to a place where there is no stair ; and look- 
ing down into a silent, black well, you 
know that there below in the gloom stands 
the sarcophagus of the king." 

Siddereticus, whose voice had sunk to 
a mysterious undertone, paused and then 
said abruptly: 

''But nobody can really tell you about it. 
You have to see it." 

''Oh," sighed Fen, "I wish I could!" 

*'So do I," said Siddereticus; "but it 
means riding a very bumpy donkey for an 
hour in the heat." 

"An' I could n't possibly do that ! You 
arc n't the kind of Djinn that has magic 
carpets, are you?" inquired Fen, rather 
diffidently. 
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"How I wish I were! Unfortunately, 
the Blue Djinns have nothing to do with 
magic carpets and such. They are not so 
powerful as some of the genii." 

"I suppose you Ve seen lots of Arabs — 
I mean scarabs," said Fen, presently, 
bringing his mind back from wistful imag- 
inings. "Could you tell me about them?" 

"Scarabs?" said the Djinn. "Indeed I 
have seen scarabs — ^and Arabs, too, for 
that matter. I believe," he added, looking 
vaguely around the deck, "that I could get 
a scarab or two for you now." 

Taking his hands from his pockets, 
where they had been for some time, he 
rose to his feet, and passing his open hand 
over his closed one, he muttered ''Moya 
sukhua!" which was the first thing that 
came into his head and happened to mean 
"hot water" in Arabic. Then he opened 
his hand and extended it to Fen, with four 
scarabs — beautiful bits of blue and g^een, 
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with delicate carving — lying on the palm. 
Fen's eyes opened wide in wonder, the 
color came and went in his cheeks, and it 
was not until the young man dropped the 
handful into his lap, saying, '^There you 
are!" that he could exclaim: 

"How did you Jo it r 

"Djinns can do lots of things," smiled 
Siddereticus. 

Fen looked at the scarabs for a long 
time, touching them gently, while a little 
smile flickered now and again across his 
face. 

"What is the carving on the bottoms of 
them for ?" he asked. 

Well, you see," explained Siddereticus, 
the Egyptians thought that scarabaei — 
which are just plain beetles! — were sa- 
cred, so they made these little images of 
them out of clay, and wore them always, 
like talismans. When they died, ever so 

many scarabs were buried with them. 
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The kings put their cartouches on the bot- 
tom — a sort of seal, you see. Each Pha- 
raoh had his own cartouche — a lot of 
hieroglyphics carved on his scarabs, and 
statues, and his tomb, and whatever else 
belonged to him, so that every one knew at 
once whose it was/' 

At last Fen handed the scarabs back to 
Siddereticus with a little sigh. 

*'0h, those are yours T' said the Djinn; 
"I can get more when I want them." And 
even as he spoke, he held a tiny blue one 
between his thumb and finger. 

"Ohr cried Fen, laying his head back 
against the pillows, bewildered, **you are 
wonderful! And are these really and 
truly mine?'* he added, in a rather awed 
voice. 

"I 'm afraid I can't get you an Arab," 
said Siddereticus, looking vaguely about 
him again; "but I can fetch quite a splen- 
did creature, — a slave of mine, in fact." 
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.The young man glanced hastily over the 
rail, and then, turning his back to it, 
clapped his hands three times and said 
something in a strange language. Fen's 
eyes shone — in 'Twilight Land" people 
always clapped their hands to summon 
slaves. But now over the side appeared 
a most gorgeous personage. His fez was 
of the richest scarlet, his jacket was curi- 
ously braided with gold, about his waist 
was an ample red sash, and a long, curved 
sword swung at his side. His white teeth 
gleamed in sharp contrast to his dark- 
skinned face and short black mustache. 
Fen, entirely speechless, gazed at this pic- 
turesque creature, to whom Siddereticus 
was speaking in low tones and with 
frequent gestures. The man, glancing 
quickly at Fen as he replied, drew his 
scimitar. Up it wheeled in a shining arc 
against the cobalt sky. And then and 
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there the obliging slave went through an 
exhibition of sword-play, stamping and 
slashing and lunging with enthusiasm, 
while Fen, who by this time would not 
have been surprised had the deck opened 
and swallowed both Siddereticus and the 
swordsman, watched entranced, with shin- 
ing eyes. Finally, having put all the 
fancy touches he could think of into his 
performance, the man made a low bow 
both to Fen and to his master, at a word 
from whom he vanished over the side. 

^'And I must disappear, too,'' said Sid- 
dereticus. 

Fen caught his hand. 

"No!" he cried; "you must n't go away, 
Siddereticus! You must stay — always!" 

"I shall come back again, never fear, 
Effendi," said the Djinn. Taking a note- 
book from his pocket, he scribbled a few 
lines, and, folding the paper, stuck it in 
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the crack of a deck-house window. Then, 
bending suddenly, he kissed Fen's fore- 
head, and was gone before the child could 
speak. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SLUMBER-SONG OF THE NILE 

\\T HEN the people who had been 
ashore boarded the yacht again, 
they were quickly summoned aft by an 
excited voice. Fen pulled himself up in 
his chair and leaned on his elbow. 

"Oh, such a wonderful thing has hap- 
pened to me!" he cried. "A Djinn — a, 
Blue one — came here, an' his name is Sid- 
dereticus, an' he made scarabs come out 
of the air, an' a slave, with a fuz on his 
head, an' a sword, that fought with an in- 
vis-ible demon, an' he told me about the 
temples, an' — " 

His mother reached out her hand, 
quietly and rapidly passing it over Fen's 
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forehead and cheek and the back of his 
neck; then taking his hand, she held it in 
hers. Turning to her husband, she said 
quickly in a low voice : 

"He isn't at all feverish!" Then she 
said, "Now, dear, don't talk quite so fast. 
Tell Mother all about it." 

Fen lay back among the pillows and 
looked rather helplessly at Sally and 
Larry, who were gazing at him with vary- 
ing degrees of astonishment. They them- 
selves had little imagination, and this 
seemed to them a wild enough fancy. 

''Truly, it was a Djinn," he said, look- 
ing up into his mother's face; "and here 
are the scarabs." 

He got them out of the pocket of his 
dressing-gown and laid them in her hand. 

"Well of all— look, Hal!" she cried, 
turning to Fen's father, who came to her 
laughing and holding out a bit of paper on 
which was penciled : 
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THE SLUMBER-SONG OF THE NILE 

My dear Mr. Norvell : 

In case you may imagine your boat to have been 
visited by the supernatural this afternoon, it may 
be just as well to supplement Fen's version of the 
tale. My father was Dr. Roger Thornton, who 
knew your father very intimately, I believe, so 
when I found that this was your yacht, I decided 
to call and renew acquaintance in the second 
generation. I am sorry to have missed you, but 
I spent a very delightful afternoon with your son. 
Please remember that I am known as Siddereti- 
cus, a Blue Djinn, and not as 

Yours most sincerely, 

Sidney R. Thornton. 

Mrs. Norvell handed the note back to 
her husband with a rather bewildered 
smile, and then, turning to Fen, said : 

"So he gave you these, dear? But 
you look so tired ! I think I 'd better send 
for Mammy to put you to bed." 

"But, Mother/' said Fen, "he just got 
them out of the air!" 

Fen had been for some time in bed, but 
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partly because he was thinking about Sid- 
dereticus, and partly because his back hurt, 
he was not asleep. Larry, who shared the 
same cabin with Fen, always fell asleep 
the instant that Mammy turned off the 
light, and he had done so to-night with 
his usual promptness. 

Fen could see one star through the port- 
hole, and he could hear the soft wash of 
the river against the side of the yacht. 
Upstream, the crew of an anchored 
dahabiyeh were singing a sort of endless 
chantey : 
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Am - a - hu - seh, Am - a - na - neb, Ya- a- ah! 

They sang it over and over again, their 
voices rising in a shrill and prolonged 
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wail at the end, before they took up for 
the hundredth time the strain of "Amanu- 
seh, Amananeh/' 

Suddenly, across the distant song of the 
boatmen, and seemingly very close to the 
yacht, came a soft chord struck from a 
stringed instrument. It was a minor 
chord, and it trembled away into the si- 
lence, for the sailors on the dahabiyeh had 
abruptly ceased their chanting and every- 
thing was still. 

Then, quite low and mysteriously sweet, 
came a man's voice, singing, while the 
faint curious chords blended in harmony. 
This is what the voice sang, and what Fen 
heard, as he lay breathless beside his port- 
hole: 

"Looming into the mighty sky, 
The Memnon sing in the dawn, 

And a thousand gray storks wake and fly 

Over the Nile to the sun ; but I 
Sing when the sun is gone. 
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"Stars are hung in the emerald gloom. 

Lamps for the temple door; 
Into the mystic darkness loom 
The portal columns of Pharaoh's tomb. 

Hard by the river shore. 

*'The river singeth sweeter far 

A slumber-son^ than I ; 
Be then your night-lamp yonder star, 
And the Nile, on whose ancient heart you are. 

Whisper your lullaby." 

The song ceased as suddenly as it had 
beg^n, there was a momentary ripple, and 
all vs^as as silent as before. 

Fen, hardly believing himself to be 
awake, struggled to sit up enough to look 
out at the port-hole, but he only fell back 
upon the pillow with his back aching worse 
than even 

'"Of course it was Siddereticus,'' he 
thought; "nobody but a Djinn could pos- 
sibly make up songs on purpose for people 
and sing them out of nothing in the mid- 
24 
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die of the water. Oh, Siddereticus !'' he 
whispered suddenly, ''can you hear me? 
You 're a Djinn, you must be able to! It 
was such a beautiful song! Thank you, 
dear Djinn!'' 

After a time of gazing through the port- 
hole, he murmured drowsily: 

"That was the star it meant, about be- 
ing my night-light. Think of Djinns 
telling — stars — to be my — night-light!" 

The Nile murmured past, and the star 
shone on, but Fen was fast asleep. 

The elders having been occupied with 
dinner on the other side of the yacht, 
Fen was the only one who had heard the 
slumber-song of the Nile. Being a 
rather lonely and very sensitive person, 
and having met with a good deal of 
skepticism from his cousins upon report- 
ing the doings of Siddereticus the day be- 
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fore, Fen said nothing to any one of what 
had happened that evening, but he 
thought about it constantly. This gave 
him a more than usually preoccupied air, 
which annoyed Sally. 

"I s'pose you're thinking about that 
old Djinn,'' she remarked. She was 
marching up and down the deck to the 
accompaniment of tinkling bangles and 
necklaces, having several layers of these 
ornaments — souvenirs of the bazaar — on 
her person. 

"There isn't any a such thing, any- 
way," said Larry, who was trying to shin 
up a stanchion. 

"There used to be,'' said Fen, rather 
hotly, for him, "an' why couldn't there 
be now — specially in an awfully old 
ancient place like Egypt ?" 

"Well," pursued Larry, "if he is one, 
why don't he look like one, 'stead of like 
just any old person?" 
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"I Ve told you lots of times how he 
'splained to me about it," said Fen; "an' / 
think it 's nice of him not to frighten all 
the people by his greenish face an' all. 
'Sides, he does n't look like 'any old per- 
son' ; he 's quite queer an' diff 'rent look- 
ing — all brown an' thin." 

"Well, anyways," retorted Larry, "I 
don't b'lieve there 's any a such thing, nor 
I won't b'lieve it till I see him doing magics 
myselluf." 

Fen was on the verge of tears, and 
Sally, whose heart was really in the right 
place, gave Larry a rather hard kick, and 
said to Fen : 

"Well, maybe there are lots of Djinns 
here (of course you would n't see 'em in 
America, Larry), and I hope your one 
will come and see you soon again. Fen, 
for he must be a wonderful thing." 

Larry, whose shin smarted from his 
sister's vigorous hint, went off to the en- 
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gine-room, while she repaired below to 
find a book, and Fen was left alone to his 
thoughts. 
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THE AMULET 



FEN had been lying for some time with 
closed eyes when something like a 
very light kiss on his forehead made him 
open them instantly, but nothing was to be 
seen. He sat, tense and expectant, when 
all at once a littlie chain of mummy-beads, 
with a small, greenish charm attached to 
it, dropped quietly into his lap. He 
looked up with a gasp. 

"Siddereticus !'* he cried, "please don't 
be invisible ! Oh, I do want to see you !" 

The Djinn, tall and impressive, stood 
beside him. He was clad in a blue robe 
which fell straight from neck to ankle, and 
on his head was a crimson fez. Fen 
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gazed at him, speechless and awe-struck. 

"Now I'm sure you're a Djinn!" he 
murmured at length. 

"Greeting, Fen Effendi," said Sidde- 
reticus, seating himself cross-legged on 
the deck. "Alone again?" 

"Well, they're not ashore to-day," 
answered Fen. "Father 's up f or'ard 
smoking, an' I think Larry went to talk 
to the engineer, an' Mother's writing 
letters, an' Sally 's reading, I think." 

"Very good," said Siddereticus, and, 
putting out his hand, picked up the chain 
from Fen's lap. 

"Please tell me about it," said the little 
boy. "Is it a magic ?" 

"Well," replied Siddereticus, "it's an 
amulet — a sort of talisman, you know. 
They do different things — ^you wear them 
round your neck, and they protect you 
against evil spirits and sickness and fam- 
ine and such." 
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"Does this one do that?" asked Fen, 
eagerly. "What does the carving mean? 
It looks like people." 

"It is. Two people standing hand in 
hand, — and it protects you from loneli- 
ness. It isn't as powerful a charm as 
some of them are, and it does n't always 
work; but on the whole, I think it does 
pretty well." 

He hung it about Fen's neck as he 
spoke, muttering a few words of Arabic. 
Fen, quite overcome, clasped his hands 
fervently. 

"I sha'n't ever feel lonely with this on," 
he said, "I '11 feel as if you were there. 
And oh," he added, "it was you that came 
in the middle of the water and made such 
a beautiful song, all for me! And the 
star was my night-lamp and shined in at 



me. 



"I 'm glad it obeyed instructions," said 
Siddereticus. 
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^'What did it mean, please," asked Fen, 
holding the amulet, ''about the somethings 
singing in the dawn?" 

"The Memnon?" said Siddereticus. 
*'Alas, people say that it happens no more, 
but I, for one, believe that it does — in 
solitary dawns, when no living creature is 
about. But I '11 tell you." 

He lit a cigarette, and for a moment 
watched the blue smoke rising straight up- 
ward in the still air. Then he went on: 

'Tar into the desert, where it is some- 
times overflowed by the Nile, stand two 
great statues, bigger than anything you 
can imagine, yet each one is carven from 
a single block of stone. Their mighty 
hands rest on their knees; the wind and 
the sand have worn away their faces; 
armies that are passed and gone have shat- 
tered the great crowns they used long ago 
to wear. Silent they sit there, as they 
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have sat for ages, while the water creeps 
over their feet, and they are reflected in 
it But — ^when the first rays of the sun 
touch them, and light up their mighty 
forms, they lift a faint, mystic voice 
and sing, — one high note that dies away 
as the sun rises — and then they are dumb 
again till another dawn/' 

Fen's eyes were wide and shining; he 
held the amulet with both hands and said 
not a word. 

*'So you see," said Siddereticus, ''they 
sing in the dawn, and the storks fly, but I 
come and sing people to sleep in the dusk." 

Just then Sally's voice could be heard, 
crying, "Oh, Fen!" and the Djinn sprang 
to his feet. Fen hastily thrust the amu- 
let inside his dressing-gown, as Sally ap- 
peared at the head of the companionway. 
Siddereticus took one step toward her, 
made a quick pass with his hand, and had 
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vanished over the side, his blue robe flut- 
tering behind him, all before Sally could 
close her mouth, which she had opened 
in astonishment. 

"So that's your Djinn, is it?" she said 
at last. "Well, I must say he's quite 
Djinnish-looking enough for anybody." 

"You — ^you drove him away," faltered 
Fen, his hand pressed over the place where 
the amulet lay. 

"Lan's sakes a-maiSsy, chile!" cried 
Mammy, as she put Fen to bed that night ; 
"wha* dis hyar heathen foolishness you-all 
got eroun* yo' naick?" and she put out 
her hand to it. 

Fen shrank away from her with terror 
in his eyes. 

"Don't touch it! Please T he cried. 

"Lemme dess take it offen you, so's 
I kin wash you nice," she begged. But 
Fen's distress was so real, and he clung 
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to the amulet with such frantically re- 
peated appeals, that Mammy was forced 
to yield. 

**Dar, dar, honey !" she said soothingly ; 
"Mammy woan' tech it. Dess you lay 
a-still, so's I kin wash you nice/' 

Fen listened and waited in vain for a 
song from the river, and went to sleep at 
last with his face to the star that Sid- 
dereticus had appointed as his night-light, 
and with his hand over the amulet that 
was to protect him from loneliness. 
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WHILE FEN SLEPT 



^l^ET you can't get where I am !" crowed 
-U Larry, from a very precarious perch, 
to which he had scrambled by means of 
every possible foothold. 

"Bet I can so!" cried Sally, not to be 
outdone by one so young as her brother, 
and she started at full speed to climb up 
beside him. 

As Fen watched them he wondered 
vaguely what it could be like to be able to 
climb up things that way. Or what it 
would be like to run — or even to walk, 
quite slowly and soberly. Very dimly he 
remembered walking, holding his nurse's 
hand and walking down a street in Balti- 
more, — ^but one vague memory is hardly 
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enough to counteract so long a time of 
utter helplessness. It was not really 
Mammy's fault that it happened. She 
thought he was there beside her, but in- 
stead he had run after his ball, which had 
bounced into the parkway, and the auto- 
mobile was going so fast that it could n't 
stop in time. That had been four years 
ago — four years that seem like your whole 
life, if you are only seven. And because 
he was still not mending as much as they 
had hoped, the doctor had said this fall, 
"Absolute change of air — sea voyage if 
possible — Mediterranean, perhaps." So 
they went away, and Father had refitted 
the yacht and met them. And he was 
stronger. He could sit up really straight 
for half an hour every day, now, without 
his back hurting too much. The doctor 
said that some day he would be able to 
walk a little, and that was something very 
wonderful to look forward to. 
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Sally had reached the place beside 
Larry, and they sat swinging their legs 
and looking down at Fen. Larry fetched 
a cooky from his pocket. They broke it 
in half and munched it contentedly. 

For convention's sake it is only fair to 
state that Siddereticus, clad in a perfectly 
civilized grass-cloth suit and Panama hat, 
made a proper call on the elder Norvells 
one night after the children had gone to 
bed. 

As he stood by the rail, ready to take 
his leave, Mrs. Norvell said, "I think it 's 
very kind of you to be so good to my little 
boy, Mr. Thornton." 

The young man turned and looked at 
her for an instant. His face was inscru- 
table in the dusk. 

''I think I asked you to call me Sid- 
dereticus?" he said. ^The thing is, if you 
don't do it all the time, you might make a 
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slip some time when it mattered." He left 
the rail suddenly, saying, ''Might I take a 
look at Fen r 

"Why — if you want to — ^yes. Yes, cer- 
tainly,'' said Mrs. Norvell, a little per- 
plexed. "Show him the way, Hal." 

At the head of the companionway Sid- 
dereticus paused. "Don't bother to come, 
Norvell," he said, "I can perfectly well 
find my way. Which is his cabin ?" 

"Well— all right," said Mr. Norvell, 
"it 's aft — ^port side, second door." 

With a little nod, Siddereticus van- 
ished into the companionway. He made 
his way to the cabin and entered silently. 
In one berth, Larry slept robustly, with 
arms and legs flung haphazard; and op- 
posite, under the port-hole, was Fen's bed. 
The young man bent close over it, gazing 
through the faintly luminous dusk. 

Sleep had extinguished that light which 
Thornton had been accustomed to see in 
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the child's face. The will power which 
kept him in his waking hours eager and 
brave, was relaxed, and one saw more 
plainly how much he had suffered. Some- 
how he looked smaller than Siddereticus 
had remembered him, and very tired and 
helpless. His hand had loosed its clasp 
on the amulet and lay limply near it, where 
it gleamed against the pillow. The young 
man glanced behind him, and, stooping, 
kissed the small hand. As he slipped 
from the cabin. Fen sighed and stirred a 
little. 

'^A most singular chap," said Mr. Nor- 
vell, when Siddereticus had taken his final 
departure. He sank into a deck-chair 
and lit a cigar. 

'*A most singular chap ! What an idea, 
to be cruising all over creation in that ab- 
surd knockabout, with that outlandish 
Mohammedan servant, or whatever he is. 
And Thornton, senior, as I remember him, 
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was a most practical man — an eminent 
physician, I think." 

"Why do you suppose he takes up his 
time playing with Fen?*' said Mrs. Nor- 
vell. "And why in the world did he want 
to go and look at him to-night ? One cer- 
tainly would n't fancy a young man's car- 
ing to look at a child asleep." 

Mr. Norvell blew smoke rings into the 
darkness and shook his head. 

"A most singular chap, altogether," he 
observed. 

A little later Mrs. Norvell went in, her- 
self, to look at Fen asleep — a thing she 
rarely did. She noticed the amulet which 
lay beside his cheek and wondered where 
it had come from, as she knew she had 
never seen it before. "Something that 
odd young man has given him, I dare say," 
she thought. Half unconsciously she 
smoothed the tumbled covers before she 
turned away. But she came back from 
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the door and kissed his hair with a little 
sigh. 

She was a proud woman, and she had 
hoped to see her son as distinguished a 
naval officer as his grandfather had been. 
The sudden destruction of her ambition 
was a greater grief than she confessed 
even to herself, and she had unconsciously 
allowed her shattered pride to change her 
attitude toward the child. In seeing 
closed before him the doors of the active 
career she had planned, she quite failed 
to perceive that it was she who should 
have come to him in his need, to open for 
him the wide, enchanted gates of re- 
sources which might still be his. 

Now, as she bent above him in the dim 
cabin, the old disappointment rushed 
fiercely over her, and the kiss she gave 
him was from her lips, not from her heart. 

Fen did not lose faith in his talisman, 
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though it brought him no Siddereticus the 
next day. To be sure, it fulfilled its prom- 
ise after a fashion, for Sally and Larry 
were in evidence most of the time, and 
Fen had to admit to himself that no one 
had said with whose company the amulet 
was to provide him. And Sally, who had 
a kindly heart after all, read to him most 
of the morning, with frequent interrup- 
tions from Larry. The story she read — 
with a good deal of stumbling over long 
words — was about a Djinn who came out 
of a bottle, thereby astounding an honest 
fisherman and bringing him both good and 
bad luck. Fen, you may be sure, was only 
too glad to hear about any variety of 
genie, though he was of the private opin- 
ion that his own Siddereticus was much 
nicer than the personage who came out of 
the bottle. 

Larry still refused to believe in the ex- 
istence of '*any a such thing,'' in spite of 
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Sally's graphic account of the blue-robed 
apparation which had ^'magicked" her and 
then vanished over the rail, "in a cloud 
of blue smoke," Sally insisted — which 
might well have been, as Siddereticus was 
smoking a cigarette at the time. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE BOOK OF THE KING 

FEN knew quite well that he had closed 
his eyes for only a moment, but when 
he looked up again he saw Siddereticus 
cross-legged on the deck in front of him. 
He was smoking and had every appear- 
ance of having been there for hours. 

"But you weren't there two seconds 
ago!" cried Fen. "Oh, how do you just 
appear out of nowhere?" 

Siddereticus smiled mysteriously, but 
did not speak. Instead, he rose to his feet 
and began to pace a slow circle, his un- 
wavering eyes fixed upon a certain spot on 
the deck. Fen gazed at it too, fascinated, 
and not knowing in the least what might 
rise up from that particular place. Sid- 
dereticus stooped and traced a circle — ^ap- 
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patently with his finger, though a bluisH 
mark was left on the deck. ("Because 
he 's a Blue Djinn, I suppose," thought 
Fen, ''an' it shines through.") Sidde- 
reticus placed in the very middle of the 
ring a little green saucer, on which he 
lighted a tiny mound of grayish powder. 
It burned with one blue ribbon of smoke 
and a single orange coal at its heart. 

Walking with long, silent strides around 
the magic circle, Siddereticus muttered 
curious words and passed his hands 
through the fragrant wisp of smoke, shat- 
tering its single blue line into a writhing 
tangle of misty threads. Now and then 
he sprinkled the glowing coal with some- 
thing which made a green flame leap up 
from it — a flame that burned blue, and 
orange, and purple, as it flickered lower 
and then died away with a shower of 
starry sparks. 

Suddenly Siddereticus crouched down 
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with his back toward Fen, the blue robe 
hiding for an instant the center of the ring, 
and when he sprang up, a great book lay 
beside the smoldering embers. Sidde- 
reticus raised it and brushed it off. 

"O Fen Effendi," he said, as he seated 
himself beside the little boy, ''the charm is 
accomplished. It is The Book of the 
King." 

It was a large, thin book, bound in soft 
leather and fastened with a thong. In it 
there was no writing — only pictures, oh, 
so many ! colored with flat yellow and red 
and blue, just such figures as Siddereticus 
had told Fen were painted on the walls of 
the tombs and temples. ''Pictures of bat- 
tles and feasts, kings and gods and men." 
There were rows and rows of these queer, 
stiff figures, each doing a different thing, 
each with a story to be told. As Sidde- 
reticus slowly turned the wide pages, he 
told those tales. 
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Of the king's going into battle, with his 
leopards walking behind the chariot ; and 
of his victorious return, with the musi- 
cians dancing before. Shawms they 
played, and psalteries, and cymbals; and 
maidens scattered flowers before him. 
Priests were there, leading the sacred bull 
Apis — snow-white and crowned with lo- 
tuses; and the soldiers walked behind, 
with spears. He told of the triumphal 
feast — ^how one serving-man washed the 
king's feet with wine from a great blue 
jar, another poured oil on his head, an- 
other handed him a lotus. And then 
came tales of journeys and wars, pyra- 
mid-building and tomb-digging, cere- 
monies and adventures ; all were unfolded 
as the pages turned. At last Siddereticus 
closed the book. 

'The king died," he said, ''and these 
are the pictures that were painted on the 
walls of his tomb. Deep in the chamber 
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to which no stair reaches, he lies quietly 
in his sarcophagus, but his spirit has 
crossed the waters in the Sun's boat and 
feasts with Osiris. Whence it came, the 
Book must now return, and I — follow 
it." 

He bent for an instant over the smok- 
ing ashes. A great cloud of sweet-smel- 
ling smoke rose suddenly; and when it 
drifted and cleared away, Siddereticus 
was gone and the Book of the King with 
him. 

"You look as if you 'd just waked up," 
said Sally, coming round the end of the 
deck-house. 'Were you asleep? What 
a funny smell !" 
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THE LAST EVENING 



LARRY was fast asleep, as usual, when 
Fen, who was still quite awake, heard 
a faint sound outside the port-hole and lay 
rigid with expectancy. The sound con- 
tinued, — a queer little scratchy noise, as 
though something were trying to creep up 
the side of the yacht, — till suddenly a 
squarish, dark object appeared on the edge 
of the port-hole, against the pale circle of 
sky. It poised there for a moment, and 
then tumbled softly on to the bed. Fen 
reached for it eagerly, and found that it 
was a very small box made of dark wood, 
studded with bosses of brass here and 
there, and fastened with a small clasp. 
Fen's hand trembled a little as he opened 
the box and peered into it. A faint, musty 
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smell, like long-dried rose-leaves, came 
from it, and at first he could see nothing. 
Then he saw, wrapped in wisps of dry 
grass, a little figure, blue with the match- 
less glaze of ancient Egypt — the figure of 
a seated man, a man with a bird's head, 
and hands resting on his knees. Fen 
gazed at it, breathless with wonder, while 
the dusk deepened and the blue glimmered 
more and more faintly. Then it was too 
dark to see at all, and Fen carefully 
wrapped the mysterious little image in the 
dry Nile grass and laid it in the brass- 
bound box. He put it under his pillow, 
and fell asleep with his cheek against the 
uncomfortable bump that it made. 

Every one was ready to go ashore, and 
the launch puffed alongside. Sally was 
very busy putting two picnic-baskets into 
it. Fen's mother spoke to him as she 
pinned on her hat. 
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''As this is the last night, you know. 
Father wanted to do something special. 
They say it 's so pretty by moonlight — ^but 
we '11 be back before it 's very late, on ac- 
count of the children. I Ve told Mammy 
to give you your supper and to put you 
to bed early.'' She kissed him rather 
apologetically. 

"You don't mind very much, do you, 
dear?" 

Fen smiled. "Of course not," he said. 
"I hope it '11 be nice." 

Though she was his mother, she could 
not see behind the brave smile in his eyes, 
and his cheerful answer left her quite con- 
tent as she descended to the launch. 

Mammy, after making sure that Fen 
needed nothing, hastened below. Mammy 
did not at all approve of Egypt. 

When the launch had disappeared and 
all was quiet. Fen drew from under the 
pillows the little box, which he had smug- 
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gled there that morning. Carefully tak- 
ing the blue image from its grass wrap- 
gings, he held it in one hand, the amulet in 
the other, as though he half expected some 
magic to happen through their combined 
power. Though he held them for a long 
time, nothing at all did happen, and finally, 
what with the heat and the utter stillness 
of everything, he fell asleep, quite without 
meaning to. He woke with a start to find 
that the blue figure had slipped from his 
hand and lay on the deck with its head 
broken cleanly from its shoulders. Fen 
gazed at it silently, unable at first to be- 
lieve that the precious thing which had 
come so mysteriously in at the port-hole 
now lay in two pieces, broken, and that he 
had broken it. Then he buried his face 
suddenly in the pillow and sobbed bitterly. 
A strong arm came round him all at 
once, and, before he quite realized it, he 
found himself hiding his face on a blue- 
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robed shoulder. He put his arms around 
the D jinn's neck. 

Presently Siddereticus said, "I will take 
him away with me and make him quite 
whole.'' 

Fen sighed shakily. 

"Oh, can you?" he said, "I was so m- 
miserable ! I loved him so, an' I was hold- 
ing him, to make a m-magic happen, an' I 
went to sleep, and when I woked up he 
was b-b-broken. But the amulet magic 
did work," he added, " 'cause you came." 
He smiled a little. 

"Ah," said Siddereticus, "you 're not so 
miserable now ? When our little blue per- 
son is whole again, I '11 tell you who he is 
and all about him. Is it awfully uncom- 
fortable to have me hold you like this?" 

Fen shook his head. "Please," he said, 
"I like it; it — it 's different. Oh, I 'm so 
glad the amulet made you come. I want 
you to tell me how you made him come in 
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at my port-hole in the night. How did he 
know which port-hole ? How did he know 
my bed was there ?" 

Siddereticus smiled inscrutably. 

''Ah !'' said he, nor could he be made to 
say another word on the subject. 

''I knew there was something very im- 
portant to tell you/' said Fen, presently. 
''We Ve going away to-morrow." 

"Whatr cried the Djinn. 

"Yes,'' said Fen, sadly; "we're going 
back down the Nile, an' then we 're going 
to Venice, an' then to Cap — Cap — some- 
thing — ^what 's its name?" 

'Capri ?" suggested Siddereticus. 
'Yes, that's it — Capri! to get my 
auntie, who's been there ever so long, 
painting pictures — an' oh, sha'n't I ever 
see you again?" 

Siddereticus studied the river bank 
thoughtfully. 

"Well," said he, "I haven't a magic 
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carpet, but I have other means of travel, 
and I should n't wonder if you 'd see me 
again some day — though I make no prom- 
ises, mind!" 

The sun was beginning to set ; the broad 
surface of the Nile lay like a smooth sheet 
of gold, and the dahabiyeh sails made 
rosy flecks upon it. 

''Nearly tea-time," said Siddereticus. 

"Yes," sighed Fen. '1 suppose Mam- 
my will be bringing mine in a few min- 
utes." 

"Oh, then I shall have to vanish," said 
the Djinn, as he put Fen carefully into 
the deck-chair. 

"Oh, no, no r cried the little boy. "Oh, 
why did I say that ! Please, please don't ! 
Everybody has gone ashore for a picnic, 
an' it '11 only be me here alone, an' surely 
just Mammy won't make you vanish. 
Oh, please stay an' have tea with me!" 

He clutched the amulet desperately, b«t 
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Siddereticus disappeared behind the chair 
and was lost to his view. 

"Y-you didn't even say g-good-by!" 
wailed Fen. 

There was a faint clink and a rustle, 
and when Fen raised his head from the 
pillows, where he had buried his face in 
despair, what he saw made him gasp with 
delight. 

Close behind his chair stood a squat lit- 
tle teak-wood table, curiously carved, and 
spread with a white cloth. On it were set 
out two queer, tiny cups, with no handles, 
two silver spoons that had odd figures 
carved in the bowls, a plate of thin sand- 
wiches, and some dates and figs lying on 
green leaves. There was also a little fat 
green jug of milk and a copper kettle on a 
stand, over which Siddereticus was bend- 
ing with a match in his hand. Fen could 
only murmur, "Oh, OhT but his face was 
utterly radiant. 
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Just then there was the sound of a heavy 
footstep on the deck, and a terror-stricken 
voice cried out : 

"Oh, lan's sakes ! Oh, Lawdy, Lawdy ! 
One ob dem heathen men! Hyah, you! 
git out ob here! Didn' I alius says dis 
was a onnatchel Ian'? Oh, Massa Fen! 
honey chile, doan' let dat air E-gypshun 
critter tech you !'* 

"It's all right. Mammy," said Fen. 
"This is a — a friend of mine. Please go 
away." 

Siddereticus, who had been stooping 
over the spirit-lamp, the red glow of it on 
his lean, bronzed face and crimson fez, 
stood suddenly erect and pointed a terrify- 
ing finger at Mammy, who remained mo- 
tionless at the companionway, a tray in her 
hands. 

"Leave us in peace, woman!" he cried. 
"I mean the young effendi no harm. 
Take away your unnecessary tea-tray, and 
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come nigh us no more. Alpha-beta-gam- 
ma-delta-epsilon !" he concluded, brand- 
ishing his arms, as Mammy vanished with 
a shriek and a clatter of tea-things. 

*'She 's disposed of,'' said Siddereticus, 
as he bent once more to the troublesome 
alcohol lamp. 

"Did you really magic her?" asked Fen, 
solemnly. "Will it hurt her ?" 

"Not in the least, I assure you," said 
the Djinn. "Ha! The lamp's all right 
now ; as soon as the water is boiled, we '11 
have our cambric tea. You 're not to 
talk, because you 're tired, — ^yes, you are ! 
don't contradict a Djinn, ever; something 
might happen, — so I '11 sing to you, a queer 
little song, while the kettle boils." 

He was seated cross-legged on the deck, 
and as he sang, he swayed a little from 
side to side, crooning this strange, wild 
air: 
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^'I like it," said Fen, when Siddereticus 
had stopped. "It makes me feel prickles. 
What does it mean, is it magic?'' 

"Not exactly,*' said the Djinn, "though 
parts of it do sound a little magicky. 
People sing it in Smyrna, and — well, it 
means something like this: *Sleep, my 
precious child, my beautiful, and dream 
softly. I will make Cairo for thee in rice 
and give to thee; all Alexandria in 
sweetest sugar. Cairo in rice, in honey 
all the Nile, and for thee, Constantinople, 
too, and there shalt thou reign for three 
years.' " 

"How queer and nice!" said Fen. "It 
must^ be magic ! And it 's all about the 
Nile too, and places here, so it surely is. 
Please do it again — do you mind?" 

He did not mind, and sang it again. 

The kettle began to sing just as Sidde- 
reticus stopped, and he made the tea — 
very weak and almost all milk for Fen, 
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and very strong and entirely tea for him- 
self. 

"Wait!*' he commanded, as Fen raised 
the cup. "We must drink three times — 
the mystic, ancient ceremony. Touch 
your cup to mine — ^salaam, Effendi, may 
it benefit you !' — say it, Fen/' 

Siddereticus took a sip of tea and ex- 
tended his cup again. Thrice they exe- 
cuted the solemn rite. Fen repeating, "Sa- 
laam, Eif endi, may it benefit you V in awe- 
struck tones. 

The sandwiches were delicious. They 
had something in them that Fen had never 
before tasted, but Siddereticus would not 
tell him what it was. When the tea 
was finished and they were eating figs, and 
the Djinn had lit a cigarette, Mammy ap- 
peared, poking her head cautiously around 
the corner of the deck-house. 

"Please do go away. Mammy!'' begged 
Fen. "We don't need you at all, because 
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I Ve had my tea, and this — this gentleman 
will carry me down to bed — that is — I 
mean — will you, Siddereticus ? If you 
don't mind awfully?'' he added, looking 
inquiringly at the Djinn. 

"Certainly I '11 carry you, anywhere 
you ask — to the ends of the earth, if need 
be," said he, and, turning to Mammy, 
cried : 

"Hence ! Be off ! Do not let me have 
to command thee thrice ! Depart ! Go in 
peace, O Daughter of Senegambia !" 

"Lawsy!" muttered Mammy, as she 
retreated, looking fearfully over her 
shoulder. "Whut he mean by daughter 
ob Sunny Gammy, I dunno. Pappy's 
name was G'o'ge Washin'ton Johnson." 

A few stars were beginning to appear in 
the sky, which had grown dark very sud- 
denly after the sunset, and a luminous 
glow far down in the east showed where 
the moon was rising. 
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"When the rim of the moon comes up 
from the Nile and makes a pathway of sil- 
ver upon the waters, then must you go to 
bed," said Siddereticus. 

''Did you know," he went on, "that 
when Horus, the Sun-god, the Beautiful, 
has passed through the skies in the blazing 
Boat of the Sun and has come to the end 
of his journey, then his wife Athor, who 
is the golden sky of the West, stretches 
her arms to him and embraces him, and 
together they sink beneath the waters to 
the Land of Spirits. Then comes Maut, 
the Mother-goddess — the deep night sky 
— to spread her cool veil over all this hot 
desert-land. Do you see? She is all 
about us now, big and tender and comfort- 
ing; the stars are her eyes, watching to see 
that all is well with her children. She it is 
who soothes us into sleeping; the little 
drowsy night-noises are her lullaby; she 
it is who even now is making your eyelids 
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droop, my Fen — and see! there is the 
moon, Maut's lamp, lighting her a path- 
way across the waters/' 

Fen snuggled happily into the strong 
arms that lifted him so gently, and he was 
almost asleep when Siddereticus laid him 
quietly on his bed. 

''Good night. Fen Effendi, good night," 
whispered the Djinn, ''Maut is watching 
over you, with eyes that will not close till 
Sate, the pale morning sky of the East, 
waits for the coming of the Sun-god." 

He kissed Fen's cheek, laid his hand for 
an instant on the bright hair, and vanished 
with a faint swirl of his gown. Fen fell 
happily asleep while Mammy was putting 
him to bed, and did not remember that 
they would sail at seven the next morning 
and that he would not see his beloved 
Djinn again. 
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CHAPTER VII 



"pastures new'' 



WHEN Fen first awoke he was puz- 
zled by a dominant throbbing 
sound. Then he realized that it was the 
engine, and saw the pale river-banks slip- 
ping past the port-hole. And his first 
thought was not one of excitement, that he 
should be once more outward bound, but 
of desolation, that he should not see Sidde- 
reticus again. 

The impression of the evening before 
was still very strong, and he longed to be 
able to stop Larry's ceasless babble about 
the picnic. At breakfast, Jackson, the 
colored steward, approached Fen, hold- 
ing a small package rather gingerly. 

"For you, Massa Fen," said the man. 
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"Dis mawnin* early come a black man — 
black man wid a black mw^-tash, and one 
ob dem fezzies on. He said, 'Gib dis to 
young Fen Eifendi, — ^he know*. I say, 
7 ain't offended nobuddy/ But I tuk dis 
yer little passel, though I done distrus' 
sech a lookin* man. I thought mebbe — ** 

"That 's quite enough, Jackson,*' said 
Mrs. Norvell, from behind the coffee-urn. 

" 'Scuse me, missis, 'scuse me !'' mut- 
tered the steward, withdrawing. "J^st 
'splainin' — '* 

Fen tucked the package beside him, 
whither the eyes of his cousins followed it. 

"Is it from your Djinn? Aren't you 
going to even look at it ?" they demanded 
in chorus. 

"I know perfitly well what 's in it,'' 
said Fen, imperturbably. 

The first moment he was alone, how- 
ever, he opened the parcel, which con- 
tained, sure enough, the little black box 
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with the blue figure in it — quite whole 
again. There was also a little slip of thin 
paper, on which was printed in round 
black letters, quite easy to read: 

"his name is thoth. among other things, 
he is god of magic." 

Meanwhile, the engines churned on 
steadily, and the monotonous Nile banks 
slipped as steadily astern. 

The amulet certainly fulfilled its mis- 
sion during the days which followed, since 
Sally and Larry were present almost all 
the time. Sometimes Fen grew very 
tired, watching their boundless energy 
and listening to their far from inspiring 
conversation with each other. Very 
often he longed to be alone with Sidde- 
reticus ; and often when Larry was asleep, 
he talked to Thoth, whom he had installed 
on a little shelf beside his bed. 

When at last the yacht left the Nile, 
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and, having touched at Alexandria for 
supplies, breasted out once more into the 
Mediterranean, Fen gave up all hope of 
seeing again his dear Djinn, whom he 
somehow thought of as being inseparable 
from Egypt. The bracing sting of the 
sea wind and the sight of the high, blue 
waves running past were very welcome 
after the sluggish Nile and the heat of 
the Egyptian sun. Fen grew a little 
stronger, and a faint color tinged his 
cheeks. 

The weather was unusually fair, and 
day followed blue day as the yacht passed 
Crete, skirted up the Grecian coast, and 
went through the Strait of Otranto into 
the Adriatic, bound for Venice. There 
was the usual monotonous routine of a 
sea voyage. Sally and Larry played hop- 
scotch on the deck and climbed into places 
where they weren't allowed to climb; 
while Mrs. Norvell read or sewed under 
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the awning beside Fen. They did not talk 
a great deal. 

"He always seems to be so perfectly 
contented with his own thoughts that I 
rather hate to intrude on them/' she told 
her husband. "He sits for hours looking 
out to sea without moving a muscle, and 
then suddenly turns around and looks 
right through me, and asks some extraor^ 
dinary question.'* 

She was often puzzled by her son, and 
because she had never learned to touch 
the responsive chords in him, she really 
understood him very little. 

"He's such an un-get-af-able , person, 
somehow," she complained to his father. 

Then one evening, just at sunset, they 
entered the Porto di Lido, threaded 
among the outer islands, and came to an- 
chor in the great lagoon. Far off, out- 
lined against the saffron sky, lay Venice, 
with its tumbled silhouette of domes and 
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campaniles. Lights were coming out in 
clusters along the water-front, and glanc- 
ing here and there across the shimmering 
lagoon. 

Fen begged so hard to sit up a little 
later than usual that he was allowed to 
stay on deck until the sunset glow had 
faded and the sky had paled and then 
deepened to dusk. 

"It 's a much beautifuller place to look 
at than Egypt/' he thought as he fell 
asleep. "Oh, if Siddereticus were only 
here to tell me things — ^he makes every- 
thing be diff 'rent, somehow." 

It was the next afternoon that Sally 
dropped breathless into a chair beside 
Fen. 

"Tell me about it, tell me all about 
everything — oh, please !*' he begged. 

"Oh, I can'tr said Sally. "Oh, it was 
wonderful — you can't even imagine it. 
Fen ! 'Most all the streets are water, and 
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we went around in one of those boat- 
things — ^what *s-their-names ? — gondolas : 
and Larry wants to live there always, so 's 
he can fish out of the windows/' 

Larry, appearing over the side just 
then, spoke for himself. 

"Really, you could, you know, Fen. 
Just hang a line out of the window and 
catch fishes. An' you 'd have to stand on 
the door-step an' call a boat, 'stead of a 
taxi. Would n't it be fun, though ?" 

"But tell me all about it," pleaded their 
cousin, ''everything you saw." 

"I can't/' insisted Sally ; "there was such 
a lot, — lots of old palaces and churches 
and things, — simply heaps of 'em !" 

"Siddereticus could tell me," thought 
Fen, wistfully. 

There followed a week fraught with 
exciting expeditions ashore for the active 
members of the party, and with fruitless 
questioning for Fen, who was forced to 
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content himself with the sight of the la- 
goon, busy with plying barges and gon- 
dolas and bright with orange-painted 
sails. And just too far away to distin- 
guish anything clearly, Venice lay like the 
opalescent mirage of a fairy city. 

. Late one afternoon a big yawl, her 
shining sails spread like wings to the 
fresh breeze, stooped into the lagoon and 
anchored at some distance from the yacht. 
Norvell's attention was momentarily 
drawn to her, as she was unlike the other 
sailing-craft in the harbor. 

''Looks like an American boat," he said, 
marine-glass in hand. "Wonder how she 
got here?'' He did not waste much time 
or thought over the problem, however, and 
the yawl was quickly forgotten, almost 
lost to sight among the shipping of which 
the lagoon was full . 

"You really must go to bed, my dear," 
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said Fen's mother. "Here 's Father now 
— he '11 carry you down." 

'Tlease/' begged Fen; "just a few 
minutes more ! I — I feel as if it was sort 
of special to-night. The lights are so 
nice — an' please, if you don't mind, I 'd 
rather be all alone." 

"Well," said his mother, "five minutes 
— but not more than that. Is n't it queer, 
Hal?" she added, as she walked toward 
the bow with her husband. "I never 
heard of children wanting to be alone, to 
watch things, the way he does." 

A dark figure slipped quietly into a 
chair beside Fen, and a low voice re- 
marked : 

"I came to kiss you good-night, mio 
caro." 

"Oh, ohr whispered Fen. "I didn't 
think it would really work! The lights 
were so lovely, an' everything was so still, 
an' I just held the amulet an' said, 'Come, 
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dear Siddereticus/ over an' over — an' you 
did come! I wanted you so awfully/' he 
said, with just the shadow of a break in 
his voice. 

"Of course I came !" said Siddereticus, 
blithely. "You never can tell what amu- 
lets will do. But I think your five minutes 
are nearly gone." 

"How did you know about a five min- 
utes ?" said Fen. "You are n't going, are 
you? Oh, I want you so to tell me all 
about Venice things." 

"Not to-night. I could n't tell you, any- 
way. You have to see it." 

Fen's lip quivered a little. 

"But I could n't," he faltered. "Oh, I 
did think you could tell me !" 

"I came to carry you to bed," said Sid- 
dereticus, as he gathered Fen into his 
arms, "not to talk about Venice." 

"It seems, now, as if you hadn't ever 
been away," murmured the little boy, his 
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head against the D jinn's broad shoulder. 

Fen's chair was empty when his mother 
and father returned to it, and for a mo- 
ment they were dumfounded. 

"I suppose Mammy took him/' said 
Norvell ; and then, all at once, ''Upon my 
word, Thornton, is it you ?" 

''Even I — Siddereticus," said a tall fig- 
ure that loomed toward them out of the 
dusk. 

"Then I have your consent, Mrs. Nor- 
vell?" Thornton asked, as he stood ready 
to take his leave some little time later. 

"Well— yes," she replied, "I really 
don't see how it could do any harm, as 
you speak of it, though I never should 
have thought of it as possible ; and it 's 
really too kind of you, Mr.-er-Siddereti- 
cus." 
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CHAPTER VIII 



THE MIRACLE 



ALL the next morning Fen waited and 
watched for Siddereticus. He 
thought every sound might be some mani- 
festation of the Djinn, but lunch-time 
came with no sign of him, and Fen was 
disconsolate. It was immediately after 
luncheon, and four bells had just struck, 
when there was some little commotion 
at the yacht's side. The next instant 
Siddereticus stood on the deck, clad in 
white, with a red sash and striped Neapol- 
itan cap. 

He swept Fen a low bow, and said : 'Ho 
Vonore d'augurarle il buon giorno. Come 
sta da jeri in qua?'' at which Sally and 
Larry, who were standing in awe at some 
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distance, opened their eyes very wide in- 
deed. 

'Tlease don't/' said Fen; "I like real 
talking better." 

*'I was just wishing you a good day 
and inquiring after your health," said 
Siddereticus. 'The signor looks very nice 
to-day," he added, regarding the russet 
smock and the pathetically unworn tan 
shoes. 

The color flew to Fen's cheeks for an 
instant. 

"I don't believe you ever saw me with 
proper clothes on, before," he said shyly; 
"I 'm lots better now." 

"Well enough to go with me across the 
waters to Venezia?" asked Siddereticus, 
with a sweep of his arm toward the clus- 
tered city. 

"Wh-what do you mean?" breathed 
Fen. 

"What I say. If you think it won't 
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THE MIRACLE 

make you too tired, I '11 invoke a gon- 
dola here and now, and we '11 go and lose 
ourselves in far canals." 

The look in Fen's eyes was answer 
enough. 

The Djinn faced toward the lagoon 
and stretched forth his arms. He clapped 
his hands slowly three times, and then 
drew three circles in the air with his 
finger, while his lips moved in some sort 
of silent incantation. Then, turning, he 
said : 'There ought to be a gondola there 
now. Sally, go thou and look over the 
rail and see. I think that was the proper 
invocation." 

Sally did as he bade her, and returned 
wide-eyed. 

"There is a gondola there," she said 
solemnly, "a sure-enough one with a gon- 
dolier and all." 

''Go, then, Sally, — may the birds of the 
air lend thee wings, — and fetch me the 
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hat and coat of the signor illustrissimo.'^ 

Sally, much impressed at being ad- 
dressed thus, fled to the cabin and shortly 
returned with a coat and hat. Siddereti- 
cus gathered Fen up, and turned to incline 
his head gravely to the children. 

''Addio, signor e signorina/' said he, as 
he disappeared over the side. 

In the midst of his own overwhelming 
joy, Fen whispered suddenly to the Djinn, 
"Do you s'pose — do you think they mind 
awfully, not going?'' 

Siddereticus smothered an exclamation 
and said : "Sally and Larry have been sev- 
eral times before, and are probably going 
again. This is our private expedition, 
and — I 'm your private Djinn." 

So Fen, conscience-clear, gave himself 
up to the unbelievable joy of it all. The 
gondola, with Fen comfortably settled 
among the cushions, and Siddereticus be- 
side him, slid away from the yacht and 
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was soon threading its way among the 
craft in the lagoon. There was a soft, 
warm breeze, and the moving, glittering 
water was spangled with golden sun- 
flecks. The gondola neared the water- 
front, and drifted slowly past the Piaz- 
zetta, whose marble steps were washed by 
the ever-present sea. There a whole 
flotilla of gondolas was moored, while 
others flashed about the bay and disap- 
peared into the openings of countless 
canals. 

Fen did not know on which side to 
look. Following the sweep of Siddereti- 
cus' arm, he saw the Ducal Palace, with 
its serried rows of beautiful arches, and 
before it the winged Lion of St. Mark's, 
looking down from his towering pedestal 
upon the crowded Piazzetta. Behind, 
there was a glimpse of San Marco itself 
— a bewildering ecstasy of carven porches 
and gleaming pillars, with statued saints 
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and sculptured figures, and above its 
portals the four great bronze horses, 
prancing in immortal splendor. 

But on every side loveliness sprang from 
the water. The clustered domes of San 
Giorgio Maggiore, and its tower, rose on 
another island, and farther on lay Santa 
Maria della Salute, crowned with ruddy 
light. The boat was now in the full 
sweep of the Grand Canal, weaving among 
the myriad other gondolas and barca. On 
every hand stood rosy and white palaces, 
their doorways enriched with precious 
porphyry and serpentine, with mosaic and 
gold, all grayed and mottled by time. 
Their multitude of delicate columns and 
trefoiled windows rose against a sky un- 
utterably soft and tender, and the water 
which washed their feet reflected in waver- 
ing lines and masses the sunlit marble and 
the glorious blue. 
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"See here," said Siddereticus, as he laid 
his hand over Fen's, which was trembling, 
"this won't do at all. If you 're going to 
get so much excited, we '11 have to go back 
to the yacht this instant." 

"Oh, please r cried Fen, "I won't get 
excited — I 'm not excited, — but it — it 's 
too wonderful !" 

"Yes," agreed Siddereticus, "it is too 
wonderful. We 'II seek a dark and re- 
mote canal, where it 's not so full of light 
and color and splendor." 

He gave an order to the gondolier, who, 
with a mellow assent, swept the gondola 
into one of the quieter water-streets which 
joined the busy Grand Canal. 

Here all was dim and silent. The dark, 
leaning houses shadowed the water, their 
carved balconies hung over it, and it 
washed their slippery green steps without 
a sound. Here and there, over a high, 
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crumbling wall, flowering vines festooned 
themselves, reaching their bright blossoms 
toward the dark waters. 

All afternoon the gondola glided al- 
most noiselessly through the tortuous 
windings of obscure canals, under silent 
bridges, and between forgotten palaces 
that had long ago outlived their glory. 

Fen lay very still, his hand in that of 
Siddereticus. He said little, but now and 
then he looked up for an instant into the 
face above him, and they understood each 
other, without words. 

The sunset light began to reach through 
every opening in the canal and to lay ruddy 
fingers here and there upon the waters. 
The gondola had reached a spot where 
the canal widened a little and a tall moor- 
ing-post rose slanting from the water. 
At a word from Siddereticus the gon- 
dolier brought his boat up beside the post 
and made it fast. Fen looked rather per- 
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plexed as Siddereticus reached back into 
the gondola and brought out a portly 
basket. 

"I thought this would be a rather good 
place for supper/' said he. 

'SupperT gasped Fen. "Are you — 
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We most certainly are," said the 
Djinn, as he set up the spirit-lamp and 
lighted it. 

The sunset glow could hardly penetrate 
the depths of the little canal, and the lamp 
in the gondola made a strange, flickering 
light. All about, the dusky water lapped 
almost inaudibly; the dim houses seemed 
to tower gigantically in the gloom. 
Everything was very still. Once or twice 
a shadowy gondola passed, swinging its 
way down the canal, but there was no 
other sound, no other movement. Who 
could tell what was hidden within those 
somber houses, what was happening 
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behind those blank, arched windows? 

The supper was eaten in silence, and the 
strange setting seemed to give it a mystic 
air of unreality. The bread and butter 
and cambric tea were changed to magic 
food. Fen held his breath and dared not 
believe, even yet, that it was all true, and 
not some sort of very wonderful dream. 

When tea was over, and the gondolier 
had politely refused the sandwiches Sid- 
dereticus had offered him at Fen's sugges- 
tion, the gondola buried itself once more 
in the dim lanes. Now and then a single 
street-lamp, high above the water, threw 
a trembling reflection into the black 
depths. There was not a sound, except 
the ripple of the oar through the water, 
and the weird, melancholy ''Giae! GiaeT 
of the gondolier as he rounded the sharp 
turns. In and out the boat wove through 
a bewildering labyrinth of narrow ways, 
under ancient walls and high, grated 
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windows, into the velvet shadow of a 
bridge, then out again to slip beside the 
waterworn steps of some palace invisible 
in the gloom. Then suddenly it swung 
into open water, and there, swimming 
with light, was the Piazzetta, the water 
before it molten gold with reflections, the 
air vibrant with distant music and the 
clatter of the happy crowd. 

The gondola left the; sheltered water 
and headed into the wide darkness, where 
a myriad distant lights danced on the 
anchored vessels. Farther and farther 
away gleamed Venice, like a great lumin- 
ous procession of tapers across the water; 
fainter and more faint grew the snatches 
of music from the Piazza. 

Fen was almost asleep when the gon- 
dola slid up beside the yacht; but as Sid- 
dereticus lifted him, he whispered : 

**How do you say 'thank you* to him 
and tell him how much you liked it ?*' 
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Siddereticus whispered in turn, and 
Fen, looking down at the gondolier from 
the height of the young man's arms, 
smiled adorably and said : 

''Grazie! Grazie!" at which the de- 
lighted boatman clasped his hands and 
poured forth a torrent of ecstatic jargon 
until Fen and Siddereticus reached the 
deck. 

"Well, you are late!'' said Sally. 
"Larry 's in bed. How 'd you like it ? 
What 'd you do?" 

"Hold thy peace!" said Siddereticus, 
with a black scowl. 

He laid the little boy gently on his bed, 
but Fen's arms stayed about his neck. 

"I — I can't say anything — " Fen whis- 
pered. "I — could you understand? I — " 

"I understand perfectly, carissimo'^ 
said Siddereticus, as he kissed him. 
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UP ANCHOR 



THE Norvells, with the exception of 
Fen, went ashore the next morning 
to wander for the last time in the Piazza, 
as they were to sail on the following day. 
Fen could tell them nothing of his expedi- 
tion. 

"I see now per fitly well why you 
could n't tell me about it,'' he said to Sally. 

He sat following in imagination the 
somber windings of a canal, when a soft 
''Buono giorno, caro mio/' at his side, 
made, him open his eyes instantly. 

"You're to sit quietly and not talk 
very much," said Siddereticus ; ^'because 
you're tired after so much gondola-ing. 
What 's that box on your lap?" 
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"What box ?" asked Fen, looking down. 
"Where did it come from ? It 's not 
mine." 

"It must be — it was in your lap. Come, 
don't tell me that you don't know your 
own boxes. What 's inside?'' 

"I don't know," said Fen. "Really, I 
never saw it before. Do you think I 'd 
better open it ?" 

"Of course," said Siddereticus ; and Fen 
imdid the little plaited grass string which 
fastened the box, and opened it. 

Within, on soft cotton, lay two tiny 
glass vases. They seemed like soap-bub- 
bles, they were so thin, so opalescent, 
faintly penciled with yellowish lines. 

"Are they real?" whispered Fen; "could 
you touch them?" 

Siddereticus took one out by its thread- 
like handle, and against the light it seemed 
almost to disappear, a filmy opal bubble. 

"Where did the lovely, lovely things 
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come from?'" asked Fen. ''Whose are 
they?'' 

"Yours, apparently. It's very queer 
that you shouldn't remember your own 
things, I must say. Let 's put them here, 
where the light makes such pretty colors 
in them. Now," he said, having arranged 
them satisfactorily, "tell me when you 
leave Venezia." 

"We sail to-morrow afternoon," said 
Fen, with his eyes on the iridescent bub- 
bles. "We 're going around to Capri to 
pick up my Aunt Cynthia, and then we 're 
going to stay at Naples for a while." 

"What's your Aunt Cynthia like?" 
asked Siddereticus. 

"I don't know," said Fen. "I only 
saw her when I was very little, before she 
went abroad, an' I don't remember. 
She 's quite old, though," he added. 

Siddereticus, to whose mind the name of 
Cynthia had called a charming picture, 
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immediately visualized, instead, an elder 
sister of Norvell, a middle-aged maiden 
lady, with eye-glasses and a determined 
air. 

"An' there 's something," Fen went on 
hastily and rather shyly, "that I did want 
to ask you about, because I think you 'd 
know. My Auntie saw mc ever so long 
ago, when I was quite little, you know; 
she — never saw me after I was — ^like this ; 
an' I don't know whether she knows, or 
not. Do you — suppose she could like me, 
just the same ?" 

He stopped, with his cheeks flaming, 
and Siddereticus patted his hand. 

"You needn't worry yourself about 
that, my Fen," he said; "if she 's the right 
sort of an Auntie, it won't make a bit of 
difference — in fact, she '11 love you all the 



more." 



Early that afternoon a big yawl spread 
her sails, swinging out of the lagoon with 
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a favorable wind, and the next day, at 
three o'clock, the yacht steamed out 
through the Porto di Malamocco into the 
Adriatic, and down the coast. 

The weather continued fair, and the 
yacht encountered no storms as she passed 
again through the Strait of Otranto and 
rounded Cape Santa Maria di Leuca. 
Fen had carefully put the Venetian glasses 
on either side of Thoth, the three together 
making for him a sort of shrine. The 
voyage was uneventful, with the exception 
of some passing commotion caused by 
Larry's hurling himself against the cor- 
ner of a berth one day during a slight blow 
and cutting a gash in his forehead. The 
excitement quickly subsided, however, and 
Larry's unconcealed pride in the bandage 
above his eye became tiresome. 
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THE FAR HILL 



THERE were many long, idle hours 
when Fen lay in the deck-chair look- 
ing out across the Mediterranean and liv- 
ing over and over again all the wonderful 
days when Siddereticus had been with 
him. He had not forgotten the smallest 
incident in any one of the D jinn's visits — 
they were precious things that nothing, no 
one, could take away from him. Some- 
how their parting at Venice did not seem 
final. Fen felt none of the despair which 
had filled him when the yacht left the Nile 
— and Siddereticus — ^behind. He was 
confident that he would see him again this 
time; that whatever his magic way of 
travel was, it would bring him again, 
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somehow. This confidence was so strong 
that it wrapped him in as comforting a 
security as though Siddereticus' arms 
were around him, holding him, keeping 
him sheltered and unafraid. 

Fen smiled dreamily, gazing half -unsee- 
ing at the far blue coast-line. Every day 
that horizon changed. At Venice it had 
been low and widespread, with great 
stretches of marsh and sandy flats, over 
which tiny iridescent waves tiptoed end- 
lessly. But all this had vanished; the 
coast was high now, and ragged, with 
cliffs dropping sheer into the sea, and the 
greater shadows of dim blue peaks rising 
behind. 

Since he had known Siddereticus and 
seen Venice, Fen found it easier to imag- 
ine almost anything. So that now, though 
Sally, who was re-stringing a broken 
chain of beads near by, certainly saw him 
lying there in his chair, he was really 
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climbing one of those distant hills. Sid- 
dereticus, of course, was with him, and 
they were hand in hand. Curiously 
enough, the long, soft grass which brushed 
their feet with cool dew as they walked was 
not green, but blue — ^just the trembling 
blue of those far hills of the coast; and 
the ethereal summit toward which they 
climbed was like an amethyst. Perhaps 
it was an amethyst — a great single jewel, 
clear as water, and as fragrant as violets. 
Strange flowers grew on the mountain- 
side — pale, translucent flowers, whose cen- 
ters glowed like the heart of a fire-opal. 
In the deep, pearly cup of each lay a little 
pool of dew which tasted like the most 
wonderful honey, but it was really melted 
starlight. They picked some of the 
flowers and made wreaths of them, and 
they ran and laughed. For Fen could run 
very fast — even up the mountain — even 
faster than Siddereticus. Their feet 
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hardly touched the blue grass, and the 
transparent flowers sprang up again 
where they had passed. 

Over the clear, amethyst rocks they 
climbed to the utmost summit. There 
they sat down, and a great wind out of 
the emptiness blew in their faces and sang 
in their ears. Below, a faint, moving mist 
hid the world; but Siddereticus stretched 
out his hand, and the great wind blew the 
mist aside. Through it shot up wide, 
golden rays of light, and little by little 
they could see — infinitely far below, but 
quite clear — cities and seas and rivers and 
forests. As they watched, the light faded, 
the golden rays spread and swam in a glo- 
rious afterglow, and twilight began to 
gather, green and penetrating. Stars 
came one by one out of hiding, like timid 
fire-flies. All down the darkly purple side 
of the mountain mysterious lights began 
to glow and to clothe the whole cliff with 
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a luminous carpet. It was the star-dew 
of the flowers beginning to shine in the 
dusk. The air was filled then with a 
tremulous music that was hardly music at 
all, it was so faint and threadlike — the sil- 
ver twinkling of the stars. 

Fen sat with his head against Sidde- 
reticus's knee, and he would have sat there 
always ; but Siddereticus rose, and he was 
very tall on the mountain-top. The blue 
robe he wore shimmered against space, 
and his eyes glowed like the opal dew of 
the hill-flowers. He gazed at Fen very 
gravely and kissed him. Then he said : 

"I must leave you, my Fen," and, turn- 
ing, looked down the mountain. 

And Fen looked, too. The great ame- 
thyst cliffs were jagged and cruel now, 
and the star-shine of the dew flickered 
and paled. And Fen knew then that he 
would not be able to run down the moun- 
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tain as he had run up — that he would not 
even be able to walk down — alone — so far, 
so far, to the world. He caught desper- 
ately at Siddereticus's robe; but it melted 
out of his hand, and he was left in utter 
darkness — alone. 

There was a sort of crash, and, bewil- 
dered, he found Sally's arms around him. 
She was holding him rather tight, and her 
face was quite red. 

"Fen ! What is it ! What is the mat- 
ter!" she was gasping. The beads she 
had been stringing were rolling about the 
deck. 

"I don't know,'' said Fen; "nothing. 
What did I do ? You look awfully queer." 

''You looked awfully queer !" said Sally. 
"Goodness, you frightened me, Fen I 
You 'd been asleep for ever so long, when 
all of a sudden you cried out, *0h, if you 
leave me here — ^alone — I — shall die!' and 
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you nearly stood right up. I thought you 
were going to." . 

''I 'm sorry I frightened you/' said 
Fen. '1 was dreaming, I think. Sally I 
Your eyes are all wet !" 

They're not!" replied Sally, hotly. 
Here, lean back, now; is that pillow 
right ? Gracious ! Look at all my beads 
— all over the deck !" 

But Fen was looking out to sea. Far- 
removed and tranquil lay the blue hills 
of the coast — ^unchanged, unchanging. 
Only the cobweb veil of distance lay be- 
tween Fen and those mountainsides where 
the gleaming flowers were now closed, 
each holding in its heart an opalescent 
drop of starlight. 

He looked away again. Sally was 
gathering the scattered beads, and her 
cheeks were still flushed. 

"I 'm awfully sorry I bothered you so, 
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Sally/' said Fen. "I wish I could help 
you pick them up/* 

And, to his infinite surprise, Sally 
jumped to her feet and kissed his cheek 
suddenly. 
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CHAPTER XI 



"auntie'" 



ONE afternoon the yacht touched at 
Capri, and Norvell went ashore in 
the launch to bring back his sister and her 
luggage. Fen's excitement was divided 
between the prospect of Auntie's arrival 
and the wonder of the Bay of Naples. It 
lay vibrant blue under a clear, pale sky; 
far off, Vesuvius was shrouded with 
masses of smoke which seemed immov- 
able. Around the bay swept the undulat- 
ing coast-line of faintly violet cliffs, with 
the mountains rising behind, luminous 
and bright ; and beneath all, the living sea, 
now vivid cobalt, now clear as liquid em- 
erald. Right at hand, was Capri itself, 
its beetling cliffs clothed with olive-trees, 
and its strange white and rosy houses 
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clustering up beside rock-hewn stairs. 

The launch puffed alongside, at last, 
and Aunt Cynthia stood on the deck. She 
was tall and slender and laughing; her 
coppery hair was fastened in shining coils 
low on her neck, and her hazel eyes were 
very much like Fen's, except that in her 
eyes was all happiness and light, while in 
the depths of his was the shadow of his 
suffering. She kissed Sally and Larry 
and Mrs. Nor veil, and then turned and 
went quickly to Fen. Taking both his 
hands in hers, she kissed him very gravely, 
and they looked into each other's eyes. 

"Upon my word, Cynthia," cried Nor- 
vell, "how much Fen looks like you ! I 'd 
never thought of it before, — ^had you, 
Emily?" 

"It 's because we both have red hair — 
is n't it. Fen ?" said Auntie, laughing. 

"No," said her brother, "it 's a lot more 
than that, somehow." 
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The yacht was under way again by the 
time Cynthia had settled herself in the 
cabin which had been made ready for her, 
and that evening they anchored at Naples, 
under a new moon. Lights shone and 
swung from the thousand vessels riding 
on the purple waters. The mountains 
seemed ethereal and transparent in their 
» faint blue mists, and below them the 
Chiaja gemmed the dusk with garlanded 
lamps. 

^'Bedtime, Fen," said his mother, 
"Yes, I know it 's very lovely, but it *s 
quite late, and I want you to be asleep be- 
fore Larry goes to bed/' 

Cynthia, who had been talking with her 
brother by the rail, flitted to them. 

*T think that / shall put my nephew to 
bed to-night, if nobody minds," she an- 
nounced. "You can have him any time, 
Emily." 

Fen did not tell her that it was Mam- 
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my, and not his mother, who always put 
him to bed. 

*1 'm too heavy !" he protested, as Cyn- 
thia stooped over him. 

"'Nonsense! Why, you don't weigh 
anything at all !" she said, as she gathered 
him up. "'Run away, Emily — I can find 
what I want." 

In the passage they encountered the ex- 
cited Mammy. 

"Who 's this, my dear ?'' inquired Cyn- 
thia. 

"You needn't stay, Mammy," com- 
manded Fen, a little loftily; "my aunt will 
put me to bed to-night." 

Auntie was a very independent person. 
She searched about until she found what 
she needed, and she seemed to know all 
about putting little boys to bed — even little 
boys who had been hurt and could n't do 
anything for themselves. 

"You were stich a small person when I 
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saw you last !'* said Auntie, as she unfast- 
ened Fen's collar. "You called me *An 
Tinky/ You used to bring me very short- 
stemmed buttercups." 

"Did I?" said Fen; "I don't remember 
it a bit ! How funny !" 

"You were very round and cuddly, and 
you had copper-colored curls all over your 
head," said Auntie; "and when I tried to 
make a picture of you, you ran away and 
hid under a sofa." 

"Did I ?" said Fen. It seemed quite in- 
credible to him that he should ever have 
been able to hide under a sofa. 

"But," said Auntie, critically, "I think 
I like you a great deal more now than I 
did then, if such a thing were possible, 
my darling." 

As Auntie tucked him in, after letting 
him look for a few minutes at the twink- 
ling lights through the port-hole, Fen 
threw his arms around her neck. 
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"Oh, Auntie/' he said, "I think I 'm go- 
ing to love you almost as much as I do 
Siddereticus." 

*'What in the world is — it?'' asked 
Auntie, but Fen grew suddenly shy, and 
hid his face in the pillow. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE BAY OF NAPLES 

OF course the Norvells were very 
anxious to see not only Naples, but 
also Pompeii, and as much of the sur- 
rounding country as possible. 

"As I Ve lived hereabouts for ages,'* 
said Cynthia, on being urged to join the 
party, '*I think that I shall stay peace- 
fully on board with Fen and paint the 
lovely, lovely sea." 

So they went without her. 

Fen was very much interested in 
Auntie's preparations for sketching. She 
let him squeeze delightful spirals of color 
from fat tubes, and then stationed her- 
self at some distance from him, appar- 
ently to paint the bay. 
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"Please," said Fen, presently, *'tell me 
some more things about when I was so 
little/' 

"Well,'' said Auntie, glancing toward 
him and making vigorous dabs with her 
brush, "you had a queer sort of doll- 
thing that was very old. You called it 
Dearmisslady, and you always took it to 
bed with you, — everywhere, in fact, — into 
your bath, and out for a walk, and to din- 
ner. It had one button eye, and all the 
rest of its face had disappeared." 

"I do remember that," said Fen ; "I did 
love Dearmisslady. But it 's queer I can't 
remember lots of things — I think I for- 
got, after I got hurt." 

"But you were so little when that hap- 
pened — ^why, not much more than half- 
past two — ^poor baby !" murmured Auntie, 
painting violently. 

"I didn't know you knew about it," 
said Fen, shyly. "I thought p'raps you 'd 
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be — surprised when you saw me, an' 
would n't like me then." 

Indeed I knew about it," said Auntie, 
and since then I \e been more partic- 
ularly fond than ever of one of my 
nephews. How could you think it would 
matter, darling ?" 

"I did n't know," murmured Fen ; "you 
were away always — I thought — " 

At that moment a tall figure, leaping to 
the deck, cut short his words. Snatch- 
ing a striped silken cap from his dark 
hair, this young man bowed absurdly low, 
and cried : 

^^Signor, le augur o il buono giorno! 
Spera ch'ella sia in buona salute/' 

"Good heavens!" thought Cynthia, as 
yet unseen in the shadows. "What can 
the man want ? I 'm positive that Fen 
does n't understand Italian." 

Radiant, her nephew held up his face 
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for a kiss, which the young man bestowed 
very tenderly. 

"Oh, how did you get here? You must 
have a magic carpet, after all!'* cried 
Fen. 

"Nay, caro mio," said Siddereticus, 
"but did I not tell you that I have other 
means of — '' He stopped short, perceiv- 
ing fixed on him the astonished gaze of 
an auburn-haired young lady, who sat 
motionless with amazement behind an 
easel. 

"Oh !" cried Fen, "this is my Aunt Cyn- 
thia — I told you about her. Auntie, this 
is Siddereticus." 

"This is Siddereticus, is it?" thought 
Cynthia, as she acknowledged the young 
man's bow. " I don't know that that 
enlightens me much!" 

The Djinn turned gravely to Fen again. 

"I came on the wings of the morning," 
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he said; "I waited not till the amulet 
should summon me, for my heart was sad 
away from you." 

Fen grew rather red. 

"I forgot about the amulet," he con- 
fessed; "so many exciting things have 
been happening; but I wanted you just the 
same — ^awfully !" 

*'So here I am," said Siddereticus, 
smoothing his red sash, "However, I 
came but to greet you, and must vanish 
again." 

"Oh, not so soon!" cried Fen. "Why, 
you Ve only just come!" 

Siddereticus glanced uneasily toward 
Cynthia. 

"The signorina illustrissima is paint- 
ing," said he; "my presence disturbs her." 

"She 's painting the bay," Fen said. 
"Please look at it. I have n't seen it." 

Obedient, the young man stepped be- 
hind Cynthia, and an exclamation of sur- 
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prise and admiration broke from him. 
For it was not the Bay of Naples she was 
painting — it was Fen. Into the quick 
sketch she had managed to get more than 
a suggestion of his wistful charm. She 
had happily caught, somehow, the look of 
the eager, sensitive little face, and a hint 
of the spirit behind it. Now, as she 
glanced for a moment at Thornton, he was 
almost startled to see how very much her 
eyes were like Fen's. 

*Ts it good?'' asked the child; "does it 
look like it r 

''Very good!" said Siddereticus, "very 
much like it indeed. I congratulate you, 
Signorina illtistrissimar 

Their eyes met for a second, and she 
turned away, laughing. 

"It is a very difficult subject," she said. 

Siddereticus bowed over her hand, 
kissed Fen, and disappeared as suddenly 
as he had come. 
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''Now!" sighed Auntie, "please tell me 
who and what is Siddereticus?'* 

"He's a Blue Djinn — ^my own one/* 
said Fen, without noticing the frankly 
amazed expression of his aunt. "But I '11 
begin at the beginning and tell you all 
about him." 

''Please do," begged Auntie, as she gath- 
ered up her brushes again. So Fen 
plunged forthwith into a fairly clear ac- 
count of the Djinn's various manifesta- 
tions, which, as it progressed, brought a 
whimsical little smile to Cynthia's lips and 
more than once dimmed her eyes. 

"There, I think I Ve 'splained it all, an' 
you 're the only person I 've ever told 
about it," he concluded. 

"Yes," said Auntie quietly, "I think I 
know all about Siddereticus, now." 

The young man boarded the yacht very 
cautiously on the following day; but see- 
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ing Fen alone, he approached more boldly, 
and, slipping behind the chair, covered the 
child's eyes with his hands. 

"It 's Siddereticus !'* said Fen, promptly. 
"Your hands feel so strong and magic." 

"What did you mean by telling me that 
your Auntie was 'quite old'?'' demanded 
Siddereticus. 

"Why, she is," said Fen'; "she 's nearly 
twenty-four. But I suppose you must be 
ever so much older. If youVe a Djinn 
I suppose you're thousands of years 
old." 

"Millions!" sighed Siddereticus. "Did 
your aunt finish her picture of the Bay of 
Naples?" 

"I don't know — she took it away. But 
oh, Siddereticus, something so awfully 
wonderful has happened ! I 'm such a lot 
better, that, if I keep on, they're going 
to let me try to walk — ^with crutches, you 
know." 
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Siddereticus gently smoothed the shin- 
ing hair. 

"That makes me very glad," he said 
quietly. "When?'' 

"Next week, I think," said Fen, and 
laid his cheek suddenly against Sidde- 
reticus's hand. 

Just then Cynthia appeared at the head 
of the companionway, holding a canvas. 
She started when she saw the yoimg man, 
who sprang up, saying: 

''Uillustrissima signorina! If it is the 
picture, completed, I must see it !" 

It was, and she showed it to him. He 
looked at it for some time, and then said, 
I think you must give this picture to 
me.' 

"Why should I give you my beautiful 
picture?" she demanded. 

"Because I am a Djinn and command 
you to do so. I am very fond of the Bay 
of Naples," he said gravely. 
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"You'd better," cautioned Fen; "he's 
a very powerful Djinn. If you don't do 
what he says, he might magic you." 

"I might," said Siddereticus. 

"Dear me, I certainly don't want to be 
magicked," cried Auntie, "though I do not 
like to have Djinns carrying off my per- 
fectly lovely pictures without so much as 
saying 'by your leave' !" 

Siddereticus raised his hand and 
chanted : 

"May the Four Ends of the Earth pros- 
per you, and may you sail the Seven Seas 
in safety evermore. I, Siddereticus, say 
it — nor shall I forget this that you have 
done. Anno Mundi — Ante Meridian — 
Ad Infinitem/' 

Whereupon Cynthia swept him a deep 
curtsey, looked him square in the face, and 
said gravely : 

"Signor Siddereticus, the pleasure is 
mine. De gustibus non est disputandum. 
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Nunc aut nunquam. Hocus pocus 'is- 
simo, Signor illustrissimo/' 

Having uttered these statements, she 
handed him the picture, while Fen sat en- 
tranced to hear his aunt talking such ex- 
cellent magic. 

It might have been observed that Cyn- 
thia became even more willing than before 
to stay on the yacht with Fen while the 
others went ashore. As for Fen, he was 
perfectly content to have Auntie and Sid- 
dereticus near him, even though they 
sometimes interrupted the tales they told 
him to converse together in Italian. 

"We mustn't, Signor Siddereticus,'' 
protested Cynthia ; "we 're neglecting my 
dearest nephew," and she bent to kiss Fen. 
As Siddereticus happened to do the same 
thing at the same moment, her hair 
brushed his cheek, and they straightened 
up suddenly, laughing. 

The portrait of Fen hung in the little 
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cabin of Thornton's yawl, where he very 
often looked at it. 

"His eyes — her eyes — which are they ?" 
he murmured, as he stood before it. 
"Hers are all joy, and tenderness, and 
sympathy, and dancing light ; and his are 
wistful and eager, with pain stamped 
deep under their happiness and their 
bravery. She 's caught that wonderfully, 
but she has painted herself into it, too.*' 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A VOICE IN THE DARKNESS 

SIDDERETICUS had pulled his blan- 
kets out into the cockpit of the yawl, 
where he intended to sleep. The sky was 
of lapis-lazuli ; the moon made a misty 
pathway on the waters. Over the fes- 
tooned lights of the Chiaja, beyond the 
glittering f aqade of Naples, the mountains 
rose vaguely violet, and melted into the 
trembling sky. Just before he went to 
sleep, Thornton remembered the moon's 
radiance on the Nile, and thought with a 
little smile of how he had given Fen into 
Maut's care. Maut seemed to be watch- 
ing over him now, and her starry eyes 
were Cynthia's — 
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But through the night, through the 
high stars, a strange, distant voice was 
calling him : 

"Siddereticus ! Siddereticus !" 

Half awake, he stumbled to his feet, 
crying : 

"Fen!" and then, 'What has hap- 
pened ?" 

For a launch rose and fell on the glitter- 
ing water beside the yawl, and in it stood 
a woman, her auburn hair gleaming in 
the moonlight. 

He was at the gunwale instantly, wide 
awake. 

"What is it ? What has happened V he 
said. 

"Can you come?" she asked, her voice 
trembling with urgency. "He is very 
badly hurt. He is asking for you cease- 
lessly." 

Siddereticus had disappeared before she 
had finished speaking, and in a few min- 
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utes was beside her in the launch, pulling 
on his coat. 

"Tell me/* he said. 

"It has all been so unbelievable," she 
said, speaking in quick short breaths. 
''Most unfortunately, Hal is away. He 
went by train to Rome last night. He — 
Fen, that is — ^you '11 understand me, won't 
you ? — was to walk this morning — ^had he 
told you ? He was so proud ! He walked 
from me to Emily — such a little way! 
She let him stand there alone. He stood 
there with his head up, looking utterly — 
oh, you know how he can look — " Thorn- 
ton nodded. "When — I don't know if the 
ship rolled a little, or if he just lost his 
balance, but he fell — ^before Emily could 
catch him — striking the corner of the com- 
panionway with a dreadful wrench. For- 
tunately, we could get a splendid English 
doctor in Naples. But everything is un- 
done — the little strength that he's been 
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getting back in these years; he is where 
he started, only now it will take, oh, so 
much, much longer !" She suddenly cov- 
ered her face with her hands and sobbed, 
and Siddereticus patted her shoulder 
gently. 

"He was half conscious all day," she 
went on, "and they Ve had to give him 
morphine and things, he suffered so. Oh, 
it 's not right for anybody to suffer like 
that ! His poor back, you know, that was 
so very much hurt already — But to- 
night he suddenly asked for you, — oh so 
faintly, — and for the amulet, which we 'd 
taken off. He held it — or tried to — and 
called for you to come to him. Emily 
did n^t want me to come — she said one of 
the men could tell you and I must n't go ; 
but I knew they could n't explain it all.*' 

"Will he know me ?" asked Siddereticus, 
in a low voice. 

"I 'm quite sure he will," she said ; "he 
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knew me to-night, but not Emily. It — 
oh, it seems cruel to say it, but I think 
it 's because he 's fonder of us than of — 
any one else." 

They had put him in the big bed in his 
parents' cabin. On one side of it knelt 
his mother, and on the other sat the 
doctor, his arms folded. Mrs. Nor veil 
silently gave up her place to Siddereticus, 
who bent over the poor little figure on the 
bed. 

"Fen!'* he said, — and his voice was 
wonderfully steady, and compelling in its 
tenderness, — "it is I — even I, Siddereti- 
cus." 

"Hold — ^me — " said Fen, almost inaud- 
ibly. 

Siddereticus slid his arm under the pil- 
low, and laid his cheek beside Fen's hair. 

"Make it stop — ^hurting," whispered 
Fen. "Oh, do a magic, and — ^make it 
stop — ^hurting !" 
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''My dearest!" groaned Siddereticus, 
"I would bear it all a thousand times over, 
if I could. But/' his voice broke, "I am 
not powerful enough to make it stop hurt- 
mg. 

There was no sound but Fen's painful 
breathing and the ticking of the doctor's 
watch. 

"The heart action is very weak," the 
doctor said. ''It 's a fearful shock to the 
whole system — no vitality to draw on — 
nothing left. But," he glanced at his 
watch, "if he can get along as well as this 
till somewhere near midnight, the reac- 
tion ought to come. He has a good 
chance." 

There seemed an interminable time of 
silence, and then Fen's lips moved again, 

"Sing — to me. Memnon — " 

And very softly Siddereticus began to 
sing the Slumber Song of the Nile. Over 
and over he crooned it ; and as he sang, he 
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saw the placid, sluggish river winding be- 
tween its pale banks under the full moon, 
and could not think this anything but a 
ghastly dream. Yet Cynthia was there, 
her eyes, wide with anxiety and fatigue, 
fixed on him, cheering him, encouraging 
him. The mother crouched white-faced 
beside the bed — ^her son had grown pas- 
sionately dear to her, now that there was 
a chance of losing him . • . . 

"The river singeth sweeter far 

A slumber-song than I ; 
Be then your night-lamp yonder star — " 

The doctor leaned suddenly forward, 
and then straightened with a curious ex- 
pression. 

"He is asleep," he said, and then — 
"seventeen minutes after twelve." 

Siddereticus stopped singing. Fen was 
breathing regularly, and much more easily, 
in quiet sleep. The doctor insisted that 
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Mrs. Norvell and Cynthia should go to 
bed, or at least to rest, and flung himself 
down on a couch in the corner. Sidde- 
reticus refused to move, saying that he 
would not risk withdrawing his arm from 
under the pillow, for fear of waking Fen. 
So he remained through the hours, some- 
times changing the position of his 
shoulders and legs, but keeping his right 
arm motionless. 

He fell at times into a sort of numb 
sleep, and would wake dizzily with a hor- 
rible fear that he had moved. He never 
knew until very long afterward whether 
or not he had dreamed it, but he was al- 
most certain that once in the night Cyn- 
thia had come and bent over Fen with 
an expression of infinite tenderness, and 
then, turning toward himself, had touched 
his hair very lightly. 

Siddereticus had lost all sensation in his 
arm, and felt that he could not bear to 
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keep his cramped position very much 
longer. He looked toward the port-holes, 
A few lamps burned here and there on 
shore, and the riding-lights of the vessels 
undulated gently. The moon had set long 
ago, and a few pale stars were clustered 
in the crystal sky. Far away, on shore, a 
cock crowed eerily through the dark, and 
in at the port-hole came the first sigh of 
the winds of sunrise. 

At dawn. Fen opened his eyes, and 
looked up into the face above him. 

''Do you know, Siddereticus,'' he said 
gently, '1 walked this morning.'' 

And Siddereticus, worn out with his 
vigil, covered his face with his hand, and 
wept 



It was long that the yacht had lain idle 
at anchor, but now she was bravely nos- 
ing her way through the blue Mediter- 
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ranean^ westward bound once more. It 
was the first time that Fen had been on 
deck, and he lay on a cot under the awn- 
ing, very straight in a plaster cast. But 
when the two people that he loved most 
in the world bent over him, he was able 
to give them almost as ineffably sweet a 
smile as of old. 

"Dear to my heart,'' said Siddereticus, 
as he knelt beside the bed and took one of 
Fen's hands, while Cynthia possessed her- 
self of the other, "we have something 
very important to ask you. We want 
your permission. Do you know, that 
when a Djinn marries a mortal, — which 
doesn't often happen, — ^he loses all his 
magic power, and has to become a human 
creature. Now what I want to ask you 
is this: would you rather that I should 
stay a Djinn forever, and only see you 
once in a long, long while, — or, — would 
you rather that I should ask Atmtie to 
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marry me and so turn myself into Uncle 
Siddereticus and see you nearly all the 
time?" 

Fen looked from one to the other of the 
eager faces. 

"I think," he said slowly, "I *m quite 
sure — that I 'd rather have you — and 
Auntie — all the time." 
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